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THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS OF PLATO’S 
METAPHYSICS 


LTHOUGH to arrange Plato’s doctrines into a system would be 
to falsify his views, it is possible to discover and enumerate 
certain essential notions, from the interweaving of which his various 
and varying doctrines arise; there are certain types of being under 
which all things may be subsumed. Plato speaks of the letters which 
enter into the alphabet of all things (Politicus 278d). What are 
these letters out of which all the syllables and all the sentences of 
the real world are composed? This is the question which we propose 
in this essay; and to get an answer, we shall turn primarily to the 
Timzxus and the Philebus. 

In the Timzus, Plato propounds the question whether the world 
is something which has always existed, or that has come to be. Since 
the world is visible it must have come to be (Timzxus 28b); and since 
it has come to be it requires a cause. For things that are becoming 
can not be their own causes; to become is to pass from non-being to 
being (Sophist 265b) and non-being can not be a cause. In short, 
the world is sensible and temporal and therefore not self-existent. 
The world is a creature—a yeyovos. The immediate problem is to 
ascertain its cause or causes. On the one hand, we have the actual 
world, which has come into being; on the other, the principles or 
causes (airua) which have not. I shall refer to this contrast as 
one between the creature and the creative factors; the former are 
known by experience, the latter by reason (Timzus 28), by meta- 
physical speculation. In the ensuing discussion, Plato demonstrates 
the creative factors presupposed by the creature. 

(a) In enumerating the creative factors, Plato begins with God, 
who is the active cause of the universe. God is designated both as 
the maker and the father; and these two notions represent somewhat 
different aspects of the creative function. The artisan—the maker— 
has an external relation to his work, but the father a living relation, 
in that the child participates in the substance of the father. 

By requiring God as a cause, Plato is denying that mechanical 
causation is sufficient to account for the world. He is refuting the 
atomists who explain the emergence of one physical occurrence by 
reference to another physical occurrence. A physical cause is an 
effect requiring another cause in its turn; it can not initiate motion. 
We must therefore posit a primary cause of motion. In the Phzdrus 
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(245d) Plato maintains that if we are confined to the series of physical 
motions, we are reduced to an infinite regress. Here there is only 
transmission of motion; ultimately, nothing has been explained. A 
physical cause is only an auxiliary cause. We must have a begin- 
ning, 4px}, a cause of motion which is itself uncaused. Unless there 
is primary motion, there is no transmissive motion either, and the 
whole framework of heaven and earth would collapse (Phzdrus 245e). 
We thus posit a principle of inherent spontaneity, a self-initiating 
motion, and this is the psyche, and ultimately God. 

The notion of mechanical causation is inadequate; similarly, the 
conception of the realm of ideas is inadequate to account for the 
becoming of the creature. The world is the realization of the ideas, 
but the ideas have no motion, they are static, and can not initiate 
their own embodiment. The psyche is the factor of activity whereby 
the union of ideas and things is brought about. Thus, God consti- 
tutes the energy of creation. 

(b) God creates the world according to a Pattern which he con- 
templates, just as the artisan has a model before his eyes or in his 
mind while making his shoes or his bed. And since the world is the 
best of creatures, not only is God the best of causes, but the Pattern 
must be the best, that is, eternal. The Pattern is a creative factor— 
an dpx7}—in that it is ultimate in the metaphysical situation, self- 
existent, and timeless. The factor of the Pattern accounts for struc- 
ture and order in nature, its regularity, and the fact that things have 
definite characters. 

The Pattern is called a living thing, an intelligible animal (Timzus 
30c); that is, the Pattern has articulations, is an organic whole of 
parts. It is analyzable into specific patterns each of which is a class 
of subordinate forms. The pattern is therefore a One in a Many. 
And so the world, to the extent that it is a successful copy of the 
pattern, is a system also, an organized whole. 

(c) God works with something; the pattern is embodied in some- 
thing. Creation is the determination of the determinable. A third 
creative factor is required—and this is the Receptacle. At this early 
stage of our discussion, we can not say much concerning this admit- 
tedly obscure notion. The Receptacle is also called space; in short, 
it is the locus of creation. Also, space as such is indeterminate; it 
is the potentiality of all shapes; thus, the Receptacle is the deter- 
minable which receives the determination of the forms. 

The Receptacle is the primordial chaos. God finds discordant 
and disorderly motion, and brings it from disorder to order; he finds 
inertia, and brings in life. Or we can express the same fact from the 
other end. Souls obtain bodies; the forms get embodiment in the 
Receptacle. Thus, the Receptacle is the factor of concreteness 
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whereby we are enabled to speak of “this” and of ‘‘that’’; it is the 
aspect of brute fact, of sheer givenness. 

In transforming the primordial chaos into an orderly world, God 
has recourse to the Patterns. God makes the so-called elements, 
fire, water, air, and earth, by arranging space according to certain 
geometrical figures and solids. The actual world comes about 
through the introduction of mathematical relations, of number and 
proportion into the Receptacle. Thus, the soul is a definite mixture 
of things (same, other, being) according to a certain ratio. These 
ratios, these geometrical figures, issue from the Pattern, but they are 
not actual except as embodied in the Receptacle. 

(d) The actual world is brought about by the union of forms and 
the Receptacle. This ‘union is transient. The forms go in and go 
out (Timzus 50c) and the actual thing is that moment between the 
going in and the going out. Thus, an actual thing is in the nature 
of a process, with a coming to be and a passing away. It does not 
endure. How then are we led to speak of enduring things? Else- 
where (Symp. 208b), Plato speaks of patterns repeating themselves 
in the flux; thus an enduring thing is a succession of becomings with 
the same pattern. 

In short, the world points in three directions: to God, the energy 
of creation; to the Forms, the pattern for creation; and to the Recep- 
tacle, the matrix of creation. Add to these the creature, and we 
have four kinds of being, in the final analysis (Tim. 48e). The crea- 
ture is doubly characterized as sensible (physical) and as temporal; 
it is a world of passage. But the creative factors, including the 
Receptacle, are unchanging, ‘‘never departing from their natures” 
(Tim. 50b), timeless, because self-existent and necessary. What is 
their relation to the concrete world? 

The contrast between the two is that of cause and effect, of pri- 
mary and derivative, absolute and relative. Further, the world is 
an image, a copy of being (Tim. 29b); an imitation of God. The 
forms are reproducing themselves in the world, so that, within certain 
limitations, the world represents the Timeless, and bears its character. 
Finally, the world is a mixture, pigs (Tim. 41d), of the creative fac- 
tors. This makes the relation of the Creative Factors and the 
Creature immediate; the metaphysical elements are ingredients of 
the world, they enter into its composition; they areimmanent. The 
world is the creative factors in their togetherness. 

(e) To the above we may add a further creative factor, not singled 
out in the Timzus and yet indicated in the argument. This is the 
Good, which constitutes the motive of creation. The actual world 
is derivative in the sense that it is a means to an end beyond the 
world. There is the contrast (cf. Philebus 53e) of that which is for 
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something, and that for which something is; thus the contrast of the 
creature and the creative factor has a valuational as well as an onto- 
logical significance. The Good, as the ultimate end, is for nothing 
else, and therefore absolute; it is the source of all the goodness in 
the world. In modern terminology, the Good is the Principle of 
Perfection, the factor of Value, and the world is an embodiment of 
value, as far as possible—‘‘the best of creatures” (Tim. 29a). 

The Good is a factor in addition to the mechanical cause or to 
necessity. The mechanical cause supplies the instrumentality of cre- 
ation; but for a complete explanation, we must state what end its 
production serves. There is the “‘why” as well as the “how.” The 
emphatic affirmations of the Phzdo (97-8) are to the point here. 
The world is the outcome of the codperation of reason with necessity. 

Moreover, the Good is a factor distinct from the Pattern. We 
must explain why the actual object has this shape rather than that; 
there is a principle of choice among patterns and this is the principle 
of the best. 

What is the nature of the world which results from the interplay 
of these creative factors? The world is complete, since it is as good 
as possible. Nothing is left out; it is the realization of all the poten- 
cies in the Receptacle, the embodiment of all the forms in the living 
Pattern. Thus, there is no alternative to this world; no unrealized 
Leibnizian possible worlds. And there is no plurality of worlds. 
There is only this one world. Were there a number of worlds, we 
should have to posit another world, which would be the world of 
these worlds. Thus the world is alone, in the solitariness of the 
comprehensive being; nothing enters into it, nothing leaves it. There 
is nothing actual to which it may be related, and by which it may 
be affected; it is ageless. The law of conservation applies to it. 
And it is self-sufficient: its own companion. 

Here we have an anticipation of the idea of substance, as of some- 
thing which is all-inclusive, a whole, self-sufficient. But, of course, 
the world could be only an image of substance, since it depends on 
God. 

Inasmuch as the world is a copy of the ideal pattern, it is inter- 
nally integrated; all its parts are organized into a systematic unity. 
The parts are understood by reference to their place in the whole. 
This integration is according to a scale of values: the parts are 
arranged as higher and lower, and the whole is an architectonic 
structure. Thus the world is (a) complete, (b) integrated, and (c) 
hierarchical; and these aspects issue from its perfection. 


Let us now proceed to the Philebus, to whose argument we have 
already had occasion to refer. In the Philebus, Plato is considerably 
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more explicit concerning the abstract factors of the metaphysical 
situation than in any other of his writings; in an important sense, 
the Philebus is the most important of Plato’s dialogues. It is not 
the best written; it is lacking in wealth of detail and even insight. 
But it has clarity, elimination of all but the essentials, rigorous 
analysis, and concentration on first and last things. I have especial 
reference to paragraphs 14-18, 23-30. Plato herein enumerates four 
classes of being: the Unlimited, the Limit, the Mixed, and the Cause. 

I. The Unlimited is the factor of indefiniteness. We must not 
confuse Plato’s use of the word “infinite” (&repov) with the modern 
use of the same term. The mathematical infinite is a complete, well- 
defined class; but the essence of Plato’s Infinite is its indefiniteness. 
It is boundless; that is, without bounds, not a whole. A class is 
definite in that it is delimited; the boundary defines what the class 
includes and what it excludes. The absence of boundaries is the 
absence of wholeness. Moreover, it is the absence of individuation. 
A thing is itself in virtue of its not being something else; but in the 
Unlimited there are no bounds and no diversity. The Unlimited is 
the merging of allforms. Thus it is the principle of objective vague- 
ness and confusion in Nature. An example would be the manifold 
of sense, and even more, of dreams. 

Aristotle, referring to Plato’s concept of the Unlimited, describes 
it as the indeterminate dyad (Metaphysics 987C, 25-30); Plato’s 
own illustrations are: more or less, larger or smaller, intensely or 
mildly, hotter and colder, these being quantities and intensities that 
have no definite bounds. If we picture the Unlimited as a line, we 
might say that it is unbounded in a twofold sense: (a) that the line 
goes on indefinitely at either end—y7 réd\os éxov—more and more hot 
at the one, more and more cold at the other, etc. This is the aspect 
of excess and of violence. An example from the field of human 
nature would be appetite; greed is never satisfied, no matter how 
much it consumes; it has no end, no rédos; greed is essentially the 
unsatisfiable. Or, take inordinate ambition where the satisfaction of 
one wish immediately sets up a new and more insistent wish. 

And (b) the line is unlimited internally in that it is not cut at 
any definite point, but is divisible anywhere. The line is not seg- 
mented; ‘‘it has no beginning, middle, or end” (Phil. 31a). Thus 
the Unlimited is a continuum—not merely of space, but of time, of 
intensity, of magnitude in general. That it has no cuts means that 
it has no articulation, that in the Unlimited there are no distinct 
points, moments, entities, qualities. Plato speaks of indefiniteness 
either in quantity or in quality (27e). The Unlimited is sheer multi- 
plicity and sheer qualitative confusion. In immediate experience, 
things pass into each other; the Unlimited is the flux in which all 
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beings and shapes merge into a confused whole; thus, in a world of 
change, we can not say of anything: this is white, since it already 
has turned into black. In politics, the Unlimited would represent 
the condition of a state which, internally, is not stratified into classes, 
where donkeys and men walk together on the pavement (Rep. 563c) ; 
and, externally, a state that expands indefinitely, not knowing what 
it wants, insolently aggressive. In human nature the Unlimited is 
the condition of the democratic man whose character is the merging 
of the good and the bad, who excludes no impulse, who is indiscrimi- 
nately a philosopher and a sportsman, a man of affairs and of pleasure. 
The democratic man has no definite bent. The poet, with his alter- 
nating moods, with his immediate susceptibility to the slightest 
change in the environment, is another instance of what Plato calls 
the Unlimited. He reflects Nature’s moods, is one with the scenes 
which he depicts; he has no self-sufficiency, no definite character. 

We can not even speak of a multitude of things in the Unlimited, 
of the sheer many, for there are no distinct things, but only confusion 
and flux. Yet Plato does speak of the many, and this is because 
there are grades of indefiniteness. Furthermore, Plato points out 
that the Unlimited is itself limited, it is a one; it has the character 
of indefiniteness and change (Phil. 25a). 

Shall we say that by the words ‘‘ Unlimited” and “Receptacle,” 
Plato is describing an identical situation? It would be rash to assume 
that Plato repeats himself from dialogue to dialogue; his approach 
is always fresh. Yet I think it would not be rash to assume that 
the four classes of being in the Philebus have a certain analogy to 
the creative factors of the Timzus. The Unlimited and the Recep- 
tacle seem to play a similar réle in the explanation of nature. They 
are that upon which God works in creating a world. And they both 
seem to express the character of indefiniteness: the Receptacle, by 
complete negation, as the absence of all forms; the Unlimited, by 
complete affirmation—as the confusion of all forms. 

II. The Limit is the principle of order. It sets boundaries 
within the flux, thus breaking it up into separate events. It arranges 
things into classes and ratios, and so converts the manifold into a 
system. Thus, the Limit is the factor of measurability and of organi- 
zation; the basis of clearness and distinctness, both as to quantity 
(moody) and as to quality (ov), enabling the mind to describe a 
given situation as so many, and as such and such. 

On the one hand, the Limit introduces the aida, the full stop, 
into the indefinitely extending line. It “‘binds the Unlimited” (Phil. 
27d). It transforms a craving that is never quenched into a purpose 
that has a direction and therefore an end (rédos). The democratic 
man is Protean, passing from one impulse to another; but the just 
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man puts bounds to his conduct; he excludes immoderate pleasures; 
he performs a specific function. On the other hand, the Limit makes 
the cut within the continuous range of time, space, sense, desire. 
White is separated out of black; this object is discriminated from 
that; it is itself and nothing else. The Limit is the principle of 
division, that is, of non-being, creating the world of definite qualities 
and objects, each of them separate, independent, self-sufficient. 
Their self-sufficiency is the measure of their distinctness from other 
objects; hence, the aspect of their boundedness. The weak man is 
at the mercy of fortune; that is, he has no being of his own, apart 
from circumstance; but the strong man is aloof and independent; he 
possesses his own life; he sets boundaries over which the flux of cir- 
cumstance may not flow. Thus, the Limit is the aspect of indi- 
viduation. 

Further, it is the aspect of relationship: of comparison, commen- 
surability, and proportion. Plato mentions as instances of the Limit, 
equality, and the equal, the double, or again, the proportional (25a). 
The good man has the right proportion of courage and wisdom; the 
perfect state has the just allotment of functions. Hence the Limit 
is the principle not only of individuation but of correlation too, of 
the one as well as of the many, of association along with division, 
whereby the world is constituted into definite entities in definite 
relationships; it is the principle of classification, which both divides 
all things into groups and unifies them into more general groups. 
Thus, more generally, it is the factor of articulation, and harmony; 
the bond (éecuds) which joins the fluctuating appearances into one 
object, and constructs wholes out of elements. In this sense, the 
Limit represents a conception of a greater generality than the Pat- 
tern. The forms are exemplifications of the Limit; they are its first 
creatures, like the gods which are created by God; they are the defi- 
nite ways in which the Limit operates on the Unlimited, the various 
formulae, ratios, according to which the manifold is arranged. 

III. The third factor is the class of the Mixed. This is the 
actual world. It is the mixture of the Limit with the Unlimited; 
the ‘‘information” of matter; the introduction of configuration into 
space, of rhythm into the flux. In the Timzus (50d) we have the 
Father (Being), the Mother (the Receptacle) and the Child (the 
world of Becoming). In the Philebus (27a) we have, on the one 
hand, the things that come about—the mixture—and on the other, 
the things out of which they come about, that is, the Limit and the 
Unlimited. 

1The reader might compare the argument of the Philebus with that of the 


Statesman (283-285) where three types of being are specified: (a) Measure, (b) 
Excess and Deficiency, (c) the Generation of Measure. 
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The mixed class is a creature—yeyevnuévn obora (Phil. 27b). But 
the concept of the mixture is fuller than that of the creature. The 
world is not only an effect of the creative factors; it is a concretion of 
them, and is therefore like them; thus, the creature is an image of the 
creative factors (Tim. 30c). Moreover, it is less a mixture than a 
mizing; it is the becoming of a mixture; generation into being (Phil. 
26d). The actual world is a process of actualization, the realizing of 
the forms in the Unlimited. Thus, the class of the mixed is the 
world of temporality—things that are becoming, have become, or will 
become (Phil. 59a). It corresponds to the transient, visible copy of 
the Timzus (49a). Plato’s examples are health, strength of body 
and soul, music, science (that is, knowledge), and the seasons (Phil. 
25e, 26b). By the imposition of Measure, the inchoate mass of con- 
flicting elements becomes adjusted and we get health; the flux 
achieves a rhythm, whether in the movement of the heavenly bodies, 
in the changes of the seasons, in the alternation of life and death, or 
in the dance and the other arts. The welter of impulses is organized 
into a harmonious character; rational knowledge is a mixture—that 
is, the imposition of the highest forms (or categories) upon the 
manifold of experience; the welter of conflicting interests is organized 
into a unity by the imposition of the principle of the public good. 

The actual world is a mixture of all the creative factors. Thus, 
it contains not only organization but life; it is an orderly and also an 
animated creature (Phil. 32b). Asa creature it points in three direc- 
tions: it is the Chaos bounded by the Limit, and animated by the 
Psyche. Consequently, actual things can not be interpreted in any 
simple way, in terms of any one category alone, material, psychical, 
formal. They are complex. Nature is a teleological process, re- 
stricted by mechanical necessity (avéyxn); there is no problem, for 
Plato, as to how the soul can play a réle among bodies in nature; 
nature, to begin with, is psychical, matter which is animate, moving 
toward an end. 

The concrete world is constituted by the ingression of the Limit 
upon the Unlimited; therefore, to be real is to be definite, orderly, 
uniform. A problem, like that of Hume, as to whether Nature 
operates according to laws, does not exist for Plato; for to be real is 
to be orderly. Yet the mixture is dual; it is a union of order with 
chance. In the real world, there is something which eludes intel- 
ligence, an ultimate matter of fact. The world is organized as far as 
possible, not wholly. There is the irrational; the world exhibits both 
rationality and brutality. Plato does not conceive that the world 
of becoming can be wholly explained by science. In the Timzus 
(29c) he states that the world can be grasped only under the aspect 
of probability; this probability is founded in the objective nature of 
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things, and is not a reflection of our ignorance. In another context 
(Phil. 59a) he argues that the temporal world lacks fixity; thus, the 
knowledge of it lacks fixity, too. Our theories about it can only be 
approximate, and must be replaced by others constantly. Thus, the 
world is a stage for conflict; there is the process of determining the 
indeterminate, the stress between these opposites, the relative success 
in the adjustment, the constant failure. The duality in the mixture 
is the source of the moral problem. 

Several specific points may be made concerning the mixed class. 
(a) Though each mixture is a concretion of all the creative factors, 
yet in each, some creative factor seems dominant in a special sense. 
The soul is an integration of all the factors, but primarily expresses 
the type of being which is God, in that the soul is self-moving motion; 
the forms, especially the highest forms or categories express especially 
the character of the Limit; whereas the physical objects are nearer 
the Unlimited. 

(b) There are degrees of mixture—that is, degrees in the success 
of the imposition of the Limit upon the Unlimitéd. We have mix- 
tures which are well-mixed and others not (Phil. 61b). Hence 
mixtures form a scale, a hierarchy of actual things. In Plato we find 
the hierarchy of governments, from aristocracy to tyranny, the 
hierarchy of kinds of love in the Symposium, the ladder of being and 
of knowledge extending from dialectic to the fluctuating impressions 
of sense, the scale of virtues, of souls, and so forth. To be higher in 
the scale is to be nearer the intelligible than to the sensible; to be a 
mixture in which the Limit has successfully dominated the Unlimited. 
Hence the higher the mixture, the more compact and integrated, the 
more enduring. For example, human reason is a mixture so mixed 
as to remain indissoluble; but the passionate soul is mortal. Grada- 
tions of mixture represent grades of abstraction; they represent an 
approximation to the limit of purity and clarity (xa@apdv, évapyes). 
Reason, spirit, appetite are mixtures in a descending order of purity. 
Reason is pure in that it is a definite organization, and exhibits a 
form clearly; but appetites are confused, only faintly determined. 
As we rise in the scale, the forms separate out, and we are able to 
group objects under definite classes and to exclude them wholly from 
other classes. But as we descend it is not so; for example, physical 
objects are unclear: both white and black, good and bad, real and 
unreal at once. 

The conception of degrees of mixture is the basis of Plato’s notion 
of hierarchy, and ultimately, of his rationalism. The arrangement 
into higher and lower is the principle of division, whereby we proceed 
from a more to a less inclusive class; and classification is the organ- 
izing principle of science. 
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(c) We have not only an ontological but a causal hierarchy of 
mixtures as well. The higher is a cause of the lower, rules it and 
provides for it. Thus reason rules spirit, and spirit rules the im- 
pulses, and the whole soul rules the body. God (who is not a mixture) 
creates the gods (who are mixtures) and these in their turn create the 
mortal souls. The soul of the cosmos creates and controls the souls 
of the parts. Thus, the more general notions and ultimately the idea 
of the Good generate the specific notions; the universals, in their 
turn explain and organize sense-experience; the philosopher returning 
to the cave views the shadows in terms of the objects he has seen 
while in the light outside. 

There is a hierarchy of creators. The creator creates a creature 
which creates a lower creature. The creature participates in the 
nature of the creator, and is itself a creative agent. The ultimate 
creator operates through intermediaries; just as the statesman uses 
ministers and heralds to carry out his intentions and transmit his 
orders, while he himself does nothing (Pol. 306d). So God uses the 
daimons, among which is the Eros. God creates a first mixture which 
then becomes the creator of the universe. This point will become 
clearer as the whole exposition develops; at this stage illustrations 
may be proposed but not defended. Suppose, for example, we 
consider the following as an ontological hierarchy of mixtures: (a) the 
Limit (not a mixture), (b) the highest notions or categories (other, 
same, being, etc.), (c) the forms, such as man, justice, white, (d) the 
particulars. Now this is also a causal hierarchy in the following 
sense: the first mixture of the Limit with the Unlimited results in the 
categories. The mixture of the categories, in turn, with the Un- 
limited results in the forms. The mixture of the forms with the Un- 
limited, once more, results in the particulars. In short, the higher 
mixture is a cause of the lower, because it is an ingredient of it. 

The conception of the mixed class, as it is presented in the Philebus, 
has not received the attention it merits from students of Plato. The 
réle of the idea of the mixture is to give a metaphysical status to 
concrete things. Though the mixture is said to be an effect of the 
other three factors, yet it is also described as one of these; being 
includes the mixture as codrdinate with the other factors. In some 
sense, the mixture is as ultimate as the other factors, possibly in the 
sense that, as the mixture is an effect of the creative factors, so they 
in their turn have their being in the mixture. 

IV. The fourth class of being is called the Cause and is also 
characterized as a Creative Agent—To Ilowiv, that which makes 
(Phil. 26e). What it makes is the mixture (Phil. 27b); in short, it is 
the factor which joins the intelligible with the sensible, the finite with 
the infinite, and thus brings the world into being. The Creator not 
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only brings the world about, but also sustains it and rules over it 
(30d). He is identified as a soul and asa mind. Thus the Cause in 
the Philebus describes the same factor as the Demiourgos of the 
Timezus. 

Plato makes the point that we must not confuse the Cause with 
the servant of the Cause (27a). The first leads, the second follows 
(27a). The servant is the instrumental cause, and this is physical 
causation, which is transmissive and not initiatory; the minister 
carries out an order which he does not issue; but the king issues his 
own commands and does not receive any (Pol. 260e). Again, the 
general is one who knows how to wage a war, but is not competent to 
decide whether a war ought to be carried out. The choice of ends is 
the function of the king (Pol. 304). The general and the minister are 
auxiliaries to the statesman; so is the mechanical process an auxiliary 
cause to God (Phil. 64c, Tim. 53a). Thus God has the double réle 
of initiating motion and choosing its direction. 

God, then, is added to the other metaphysical factors; though 
present in them (Phil. 30b), he is distinct from them (Phil. 27b). It 
is remarkable that Aristotle should have accused Plato of overlooking 
the efficient cause, when, in the Philebus, Plato is so emphatic about 
its importance. Moreover, Plato’s four kinds of being correspond to 
Aristotle’s four causes. 

V. To the creative factors listed so far, may be added that of the 
Eros. The world does not exist except through its relation to the 
transcendental things. The world of experience is not self-sufficient, 
does not explain itself; experience must be supplemented by meta- 
physical speculation. The world is a member of a society; unless 
reference is made to the creative factors by the philosopher, the 
world before him presents gaps, is a riddle. The Eros is the con- 
necting link between the creative factors and the creature—it is a 
principle of betweenness, the bond between the absolute and the 
relative. The Eros is only another word for the causal energy 
exhibited in the total scheme. The relationship is on both sides; in 
the Symposium the Eros is described as the aspiration of the mortal 
for the immortal, of the actual for the ideal. And, conversely, in the 
Timzxus and in the Laws, we find described the love of God for the 
world. The philosopher must leave the cave and seek the Sun of 
the Good; the philosopher must return to the cave and pierce its 
obscurity with the light of the Sun. 

Further, there is an irrational Eros (Phzdrus, 238b); this is the 
fascination exerted upon the mortal creature by the Unlimited. On 
the one hand, we have the lure of the Good, the rise of humanity to a 
state of justice under the rule of the philosopher-king; the ascent of 
the soul to the ecstatic vision of Beauty. On the other, we have 
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degeneration and death, brought about by the irruption into the life 
of the creature, of the wild irregular force; by the overwhelming 
intrusion of passion. Hence we have the cycle of rise and fall. 

The idea of the Eros only partially expresses the intermediary. 
Coérdinately with the Eros, we have the Light, which is the effluence 
of the Sun of the Good, and other spirits, which together constitute 
the class of daimons, whose function it is to link the realm of the 
divine with that of the mortal. The Eros is one instance of the 
general factor of betweenness, of the link between opposites. 


We can now sum up the preceding discussion. The metaphysical 
situation has been analyzed into God, or the Cause; the Pattern, or 
the Limit; the Good, or the Principle of the Best; the Receptacle, or 
the Unlimited; the Creature or the Mixture; and the Eros, or the 
Daimons. God comprehends the realm of souls; the Limit includes 
the class of forms and mathematical relations; the Eros is generalized 
into the concept of the Intermediary; the Good is equivalent to 
Beauty. In this list we find all the elements for the making of the 
Platonic philosophy, all the letters from which to construct the syl- 
lables and sentences of his thought. The theory of ideas is one such 
syllable. But the list has an importance beyond the boundaries of 
Plato’s own thought. It supplies a group of notions singularly ade- 
quate for interpreting the universal experience of mankind, a mani- 
fold of insights which, for comprehensiveness, has hardly been 
equalled since. 

The Eros is the prototype of the familiar doctrines of the life- 
force, the will-to-live, the élan vital. The contrast of the Good and 
of Being (which is an identity as well) is the contrast between the 
normative and the descriptive, value and existence. The idea of the 
Unlimited establishes the conception of matter of fact, of that resid- 
uum in experience which remains forever opaque to intelligence. 
The idea of the Limit as the requisite of all existence is the idea of 
mathematical relations as lying at the base of all explanation of 
nature. The conception of the Psyche sets forth the idea of self- 
activity and spontaneity—indeed of any activity as opposed to 
inertia. These notions possibly overflow into each other, possibly 
all of them come together in one complex notion, yet each one 
represents a different emphasis, if not a distinct strain. The contrast 
of the Psyche and the Limit is the contrast of the rational will and 
the standards with which it is confronted. The contrast of the 
Limit and the Unlimited is at the root of the contrast between the 
classical and romantic in art, between the Appolonian and the 
Dionysian, between reason and passion, the values of balance and 
proportion on the one hand, of enthusiasm and of excess on the 
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other. The contrast of God and Receptacle is that of teleology and 
brute fact. The contrast of the creature and the creative factors is 
the contrast of the phenomenal and transcendental, the relative 
(dependent) and the absolute (self-sufficient); the relation between 
the two is the space along which take place the movements of ascent 
and descent, induction and deduction, theory and practice. 

There is something arbitrary in the listing of just these factors as 
the primitive notions in Plato’s philosophy, and also in distinguishing 
them from each other. The Philebus mentions only four explicitly; 
the Timzus only three of these. So the list is not proposed as ab- 
solute, but as a convenient set of notions from which to construct 
Plato’s thought. And provisionally once more, we state that in 
Plato’s philosophy, the factors of value, of order, of motion, are 
distinct factors (which, however, are mutually related). We will now 
proceed to suggest some general considerations about this map of the 
metaphysical situation. 

In the list there appears no principle of evil. The Unlimited is 
not antithetic to the Good; the Receptacle is not opposed to God, but 
is neutral. Moreover, there is no thing or stuff. The mixture is a 
becoming, not a static thing; the ideas are static, of course, but they 
are not things; and souls are motions. The place of motion among 
the ultimate constituents must not be overlooked. Too often 
Plato’s view of being has been construed solely in terms of the world 
of forms, while motion has been relegated to the region of non-being; 
but souls too are real and they are motions, though to be distinguished 
from the flux, as spontaneous from dependent or passive motion. 
Thus motion is really real—évrws dv. 

Though Plato is, as we would say to-day antiphenomenalistic, 
though the concept of the transcendental is basic in his doctrine, his 
method is empirical; he proceeds not from definitions but from the 
given, from the actual world, from “‘this which is called the universe” 
(Phil. 28d). In the Timzus, his point of departure is the world of 
passage; he is driven to the notion of the Pattern by the attempt to 
explain the actual world. In the Philebus (29-30) he arrives at the 
idea of the Divine Mind from a study of the world around him. If 
there is mind and soul in the effect—he says in so many words—there 
must be mind and soul in the Cause. That is Plato’s method con- 
sistently; to proceed like the philosopher moving along the divided 
line, from the particular to the universal. Thus in the Phzdo (100- 
105) and in the Parmenides (129) the theory of ideas is represented as 
simply a hypothesis to explain the problems and contradictions of 
the world of opinion. 

The metaphysical situation is complex; there is no one factor to 
which the world is reducible; the causes are several: God, the Pattern, 
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the Receptacle: the kinds of being are several. In the Philebus (27b) 
God is said to be other than all. He is limited, on the one hand, by 
the standard of the Good; on the other, by the Receptacle. Thus, 
creation is the best possible. God is not absolute; nothing as such is 
absolute. No definite factor can be designated as the All; there is 
always something else. There is no Parmenidean One; no Spinozistic 
all-embracing Substance. Plato is not a mystic for whom all things 
are blended into a simple unity. To be Infinite would amount for 
Plato to being indefinite; since to be is to be definite, to exclude. 
Perfection is not all-inclusiveness. Thus, the ultimately real is a 
society of beings contrasted with each other. Given the One, there 
is also the Many; and from the Many we must proceed to the One. 
To apprehend is to compare, discriminate, and relate. 

Not only is the metaphysical situation complex, but each one of its 
component factors is complex as well. The Pattern is a living being 
consisting of diverse organs; it is a pattern of patterns. The Limit 
subdivides itself into the forms and the mathematical relations. We 
do not have ingression of the Limit into the Unlimited, simpliciter; 
The Limit enters the scene as expressed in this or that type of 
mathematical relation. Plato speaks of the Limit, and then also of 
the Limited (“that which has the Limit,” “the offspring of the 
Limit.” Phil. 24a). And the Unlimited, too, allows for distinctions 
within itself, namely, as indeterminateness of quality, as indetermi- 
nateness of quantity. Plato states that both the Limit and the Un- 
limited are split up and scattered (éox.cpévoy kal dteorappyevov, Phil. 
23e). In sum, each of the creative factors is a one in a many, and 
this quite apart from its relation to the temporal world. There is an 
aboriginal complexity in the creative factors. So, too, God generates 
subordinate gods who, in their turn, create other souls and the world. 
The idea of a plurality of gods is apt to be taken as a survival from 
primitive polytheism. For Plato, however, the plurality of gods is- 
sues from the rational character of the Divine; it is division, the many 
in the one. Wherever there is being, there is hierarchical order. 
Governments are arranged in an ascending order, so are the parts of 
the human soul, so are the types of knowledge. The hierarchy of 
gods culminating in God is analogous to the hierarchy of forms 
culminating in the Good. 

Let us now return to the primary complexity, in virtue of which 
the metaphysical situation is distinguishable into God, the Good, 
the Receptacle, the Mixed Class. This complexity is not to be con- 
strued as pluralism. The ultimate elements are in a reciprocal rela- 
tion. Being is power, that is, relationship; (Sophist 247e); nothing 
exists in isolation (Phil. 63b). The totality of being is not a sheer 
unity, but neither is it a sheer multiplicity: (a) God is good; the soul 
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is akin to the ideas. (b) The forms have being in relation to motion 
and the soul (Sophist 248). (c) The Good is the fair, the harmonious, 
the orderly; that is, it is constituted by the Limit. (d) Yet the forms 
have being only in so far as they participate in the Good. (e) Insome 
obscure fashion God and the Forms are internally related to the 
Receptacle. God, says Plato, persuades necessity; purpose coéper- 
ates with necessity. But if God can persuade, it must be that 
the Receptacle can listen and understand. Also, God would be un- 
able to elicit an orderly world from the Boundless, unless there were a 
primordial aptitude for the coming together of the Limit with the 
Unlimited. Since it is possible for God to find in the Receptacle 
enough material for the realization of all the forms, it follows that the 
Receptacle is intrinsically adequate for the purposes of the ideal 
pattern. And in the Philebus (25a) Plato points out that the Un- 
limited has unity; which would mean that it participates, by its very 
nature, in Number, and in the Limit. 

Thus there is an aboriginal relevance as well as a diversity among 
the metaphysical factors. Each has its being as such and also in 
relation to all the rest. The internal relationship of the metaphysical 
factors makes it possible arbitrarily to treat any one of them as a 
principle from which to derive all the rest. Starting with God, one 
can regard the Good as his purpose, the forms as his ideas, the Re- 
ceptacle as the negation of his being. But so could one start with 
the Good, as Plato does in the Republic, and regard all the other fac- 
tors as derivative from it. On various occasions, Plato treats every 
one of the ultimate factors (except the Receptacle) as supreme; it 
would seem, then, that none of them, taken as such, is prior to the 
rest, but that they are codrdinate in their togetherness. 

Conversely, it must be emphasized that the relevance does not 
annihilate the distinctness of the metaphysical factors. 

Practically the same point is involved if we raise the question of 
the relation of the creative factors to the creature. We have as- 
serted that they are ingredient in it; may we proceed farther and 
maintain that their being is exhausted in their ingredience in the 
actual world—that the creative factors are simply features of the 
mixture, and taken as such, are abstractions? This, of course, is a 
far cry from the Phzdo, in which the realm of forms is affirmed to 
possess absolute being, apart from the world of opinion. And yet if 
we free ourselves from the traditional interpretation of Plato—which 
has been erected chiefly on foundations derived from the Phezdo—and 
if we study the dialogues with a fresh approach, especially the later 
ones, the hypothesis just propounded is seen as not unplausible. 
The later dialogues make much of the creature; the intelligible and 
the sensible are joined. Thus, the universals may be construed, not 
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as independent entities, but as the formulae expressing the structure 
of the mixed class. The psyche (and God with it) may be interpreted 
as the life which animates the world (‘‘the Cause exists in all 
things.” Phil. 30b). The Good, which in the Republic is presented 
as the apex of the column of being, may be regarded as the principle 
of integration, the nexus of the actual world. If so, the Good would 
not be something reached when the actual world is left behind, but 
the very principle which constitutes it into a world. Thus, the actual 
world would seem to be the total world, and the Good, the Limit, 
God, the Receptacle, would be the diverse dominant strains in the 
world; real as characterizing it, but not otherwise. 

At this stage of the inquiry, it is not possible to settle the problem. 
In fact, the question can not be solved on the basis of texts; it is a 
matter rather of the direction of Plato’s mind as it appears in his 
general argument. It is true the account of Plato as other-worldly is 
one-sided; there is also his this-worldliness. But to admit this is not 
to imply that the actual world exhausts the situation. The idea of 
beyondness, of the transcendence of the given is fundamental to Plato. 
In knowledge, experience is a necessary but not an adequate condition; 
experience is useful because it pushes the mind beyond its bounds. 
Also, the forms are suggested by, not embodied in, the particulars. 
The actual does not contain the ideal; it only foreshadows it. Plato 
invests the creative factors with an ambivalent nature; they are both 
immanent and transcendent; they inhere in the creature and also have 
a life of their own. That this is possibly a contradiction is beside 
the point; the impartial student can only indicate that both aspects 
—consistent or inconsistent—enter into Plato’s philosophy; not so 
much as explicitly formulated, but as coloring his mental attitude. 
When Plato is thinking of the real as absolute and self-sufficient, he 
makes the creative factors independent; when Plato is thinking of 
being as relational, he presents the creative factors as immanent in 
thecreature. The writer believes that these two statements are not in- 
consistent; but that is a point to be considered elsewhere. Inthemyth 
of the Politicus, God takes leave of the world, and then God comes 
back to the world. In the Philebus, God in one passage is stated to 
be distinct from all things; in another, to be present in them (27b, 
30b). There is the ascent of the philosopher, and there is the descent 
into the cave. There is the rapture of the vision of Beauty unal- 
loyed, and there is the interpretation of each particular in the light 
of this vision. In short, there is both the distinctness of the creative 
factors from the creature, and there is their mutual interplay; thus, 
the relation of the two is one of polarity, with both attraction and 
repulsion. 
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There is a unity in Plato’s mind, more subtle, less obvious than 
that of a logical system. It is the unity of an intellectual personality. 
There are dominating strains, intellectual attitudes sustained through- 
out, operating not as premises—for they are not formulated—and 
yet determining the texture of his thought, the nature of his premises. 
These are not conceptions; but they are the source of his conceptions. 
There is the unity of an activity, the enthusiasm which is Plato’s 
intellectual life. It is the balance of diverse and even opposing 
strains. Thus, some inconsistencies in Plato are regular inconsisten- 
cies running throughout his thought, and intelligible, to that extent. 
Other inconsistencies are just there, and must be left as such, arising 
as they do possibly as a consequence of Plato’s view of the inadequacy 
of verbalized thought. 

In this essay we began with Plato’s later dialogues; we have done 
this not because we consider the earlier ones less important, nor be- 
cause we assume any divergence between the two sets of dialogues. 
Plato is fond of saying that progress in understanding consists in 
supplying the ‘“‘reason why”’ of true belief. The later dialogues start 
with the affirmations of the earlier ones and supply the reasons for 
them. It is the advance along the divided line of knowledge, from 
opinion to reason. Thus, we take the standpoint of the continuity 
of Plato’s philosophy, with progress in penetration and generality 
and with a certain loss of concreteness. 

Usually, an account of Plato’s philosophy makes the theory of 
ideas central. That is not the position of this study. This is not 
because we hold that the theory of ideas is non-Platonic, nor even 
that it is not central in Plato’s thought. We take the view that the 
theory of ideas is part of a larger framework, which becomes clear in 
the later dialogues. In another connection, we will aim to present 
the general framework (consisting of the notion of the metaphysical 
factors) and then to place the theory of ideas in it. Thus the theory 
of ideas will be exhibited as a consequence, rather than as a premise 
in Plato’s philosophy—an illustration of the conceptions of the 
definite, the self-sufficient, the in-itself—these being general categories 
of the real. In the later dialogues the theory of ideas is not aban- 
doned, but is re-formulated in the light of the general considerations. 

Is this to deny that there is any change in Plato’s thought? No— 
or rather, yes and no. The question of whether Plato did change his 
mind or not can not be posited as one of sheer sameness or difference 
between his earlier and later works. That would be far too simple 
a way of stating the problem. There is the change which consists in 
expansion—in the reaching of ideas of wider generality, of hypotheses 
of more ultimate import. There is the change which consists in a 
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shift of emphasis; as, for example, when a writer, returning to old 
ideas, only hinted at before, now realizes their significance, and makes 
them more effective in the metaphysical scheme. Or it may be that 
he merely utilizes them in a different setting of meanings. Thus, he 
may be re-thinking old doctrines in the light of new experience and 
greater maturity. Correspondingly, other ideas may fade into un- 
importance; there may even be loss of vividness throughout. Fi- 
nally, there is the change which definitely consists in the adoption of 
new views inconsistent with the old. All these phases of change are 
discernible in Plato’s thought, taken in its history. But changes 
though they be, they do not disrupt the unity of his thought, far less 
do they constitute him into a double personality—Socrates-Plato, or 
Pythagoras-Plato. These changes occur not separately, but all 
together as aspects of one process of change. When the mind is ac- 
tive, it moves—forward or backward, as the case may be. Such 
movement is complex and also continuous; like the life-history of a 
personality which in its unity finds place for both contrast and simi- 
larity. Moreover, any thinker is apt to be indebted to his intellectual 
contemporaries and predecessors; and especially in the early part of 
his intellectual life, he may be even a disciple, not attaining inde- 
pendence until well beyond youth. But in any case what he receives, 
a great thinker makes his own; and the Pre-Socratic and Socratic 
elements in Plato’s thought are part of Platonism; once received, they 
were dissolved and re-fashioned according to the individual pattern 
of Plato’s mind. 
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Very modestly, ‘‘This book is intended to serve as a preliminary 
or supplementary essay to the study of the philosophy of Plato.’’ 
The book, however, possesses a bold and scholarly quality that makes 
it almost, if not quite, indispensable to the study of Plato; for it 
deals uncommonly with Plato’s education and personality, the found- 
ing of the Academy, its curriculum and its aims, the chronology of 
the dialogues, the moral and political backgrounds of Plato’s work, 
and Plato’s reactions to his contemporaries and to the politics of the 
fourth century B. C. After allowing for considerable information 
conveyed by the book that might be found scattered about in other 
books, there remains a rich residuum of hypotheses and suggestions 
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that are the reward of many years of patient and comprehensive 
study, a residuum of learned imagings that distinguishes this par- 
ticular book. For example, Field quotes from ancient authors who 
have written on military services in which Plato probably partici- 
pated,—Diogenes and others,—and cites Plato’s own confession in 
the seventh letter that his early desire was to devote himself to public 
affairs. This leads to the conclusion, ‘‘his chief interests and am- 
' bitions were, at any rate till the death of Socrates, political.’’ 
Threshing the grain of fact from the myths and legends surrounding 
the great Athenian and inferring probable facts from those estab- 
lished, in order to portray as fully as possible a whole picture of 
Plato and his work,, is the task the author sets himself. Students 
of history and of the classics, as well as students of philosophy, will 
read the book with profit. 

To appreciate Plato’s thought, the reader of Plato must keep in 
mind these characteristics of Greek thought in general. (1) They 
were rationalists in the sense that they trusted implicitly their own 
power to construct and plan their welfare. Where we think of 
constitutions as slow growths, they were much readier than we to 
think of them as constructed out of hand on a conscious and delib- 
erate basis. The Greek language contains no word meaning exactly 
what our word ‘‘progress’’ means, and there is no idea in Greek 
thought exactly corresponding to it. The idea that we continually drift 
along in an unforeseen and uncontrolled direction would have been 
abhorent to a Greek. As a matter of fact the idea that constitutions 
grow and are not made would not have been true of ancient Greece. 
(2) Greek thought tends to be utilitarian, emphasizing the natural 
rights of both individuals and societies, emphasizing the end of all 
political and other action, namely, the Good, conceived not so much 
as an obligation as a desired goal. A tendency to disregard vested 
interests and individual rights, whenever the good of the state is at 
stake, is evident in Solon’s cancellation of all debts,—to the financial 
ruin of many,—and in the institution of ostracism which was simi- 
larly ruthless. In general the Greek attitude was extremely con- 
servative, but when public need arose they could distinguish between 
customs that were natural and necessary and customs that were 
artificial and obstructive. 

In the general background of the thought of the fifth century, 
Field finds (1) an assumption of the unity of the city-state and its 
supreme claim over all other loyalties such as the family, the phratry, 
the phyle, and the gens. The idea of conflict between the rights of 
the individual and the rights of the state, is still unthought of, has 
not yet emerged. The individual was a member of meny organiza- 
tions and groups that sometimes struggled against one another, but 
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were all subordinate to the state. (2) A tendency towards de- 
mocracy as a system of government, and a corresponding suspicion 
of those clubs and other organizations that gave to minorities, then 
as now, an influence out of proportion to their size. (3) The 
tendency to identify the just and righteous with the legal, as, for 
example, in Euripides, Aristotle, and Xenophon. The highest form 
of human activity is political, it consists in the work of the state. 
Pericles is quoted, ‘‘ We alone regard the man who takes no part in 
public affairs not as a harmless but as a useless person. . . . Politi- 
eal and otherwise public work is the best field for the development 
and exercise of the highest human qualities,’’ and accordingly oppor- 
tunity to take part in such work is an essential condition of the good 
life. Such was the credo of the Age of Pericles. 

In the latter part of the fifth century, during the Peloponesian 
wars and Plato’s early life, (4) a reaction set in against this political 
orthodoxy. A new note of unscrupulous brutality and fierceness 
made itself heard. The Periclean spiritual unity of the city-state, in 
which government was by the whole people, was broken up. Aris- 
totle describes democracy as a constitution under which the poor rule 
and use their power to oppress the rich. Violent revolutions and 
an established anti-democratic opinion mark the close of the fifth 
century. Moreover, for the first time in the history of Athens, ap- 
pears the attempt to set limits to the claims of the state against the 
interests of the individual. The theory that morality and legality 
are identical began to be questioned. In the Antigone of Sophocles 
a sharp conflict is depicted between the claims of the state and the 
claims of morality. 

More in the nature of a political philosophy is (5) the distinction 
inherited by Plato and later taken over by the Stoics between nature 
(physis) and law or convention (nomos). Whether this originated 
with Hippias, Archelaus, or someone else, it was destined to play an 
important role both in the thought of Plato and in all later European 
social philosophy. Even the state could be conceived as imposed 
and conventional, an arrangement based on contract or custom; while 
the foundation of conviction that underlies the moral outlook on life 
is dissolved away. The whole idea of duties owed to other people 
was called in question: it was suspected, then as now, that such 
obligations have no basis in the nature of things. The views of 
Thrasymachus and Callicles are well known to readers of Plato. In 
the recently discovered work of the Sophist Antiphon, On Truth, 
laws and customs are to be obeyed only when disobedience is liable 
to be detected. Returning good for evil and refraining from injur- 
ing others when we might benefit ourselves thereby, are contrary to 
nature and foolish. 
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Plato is not a revolutionary thinker. On the contrary, his gifts 
to moral and political theory are made in the defense of orthodox 
Greek thought. The Republic can be described as an attempt to 
establish the unity of the city-state by setting up the state itself as 
the supreme object of loyalty. The state is both natural and neces- 
sary, because in it alone is free self-development possible: it does 
not dwarf, it nurtures men. The city state and its laws are the chief 
educational influences affecting the individual, and the real test of 
laws and customs is the educational test. He criticizes democracy 
only because the democracies he knew failed to promote their own 
educational ideal, only because they failed to promote richer and 
fuller life. 

All of this was probably understood in the Academy which Plato 
founded, probably with money raised by him to repay his ransomer 
at Aegina. The ransomer refused to accept the money, but the in- 
cident helps to fix approximately the date of the opening of the 
famous school, c. 385. It was modeled after the Pythagorean socie- 
ties rather than the school of Isocrates, was probably an organized 
religious community and a legal entity with a definite membership 
and a constitution. Field thinks its legal form was probably that 
of a religious corporation with either entrance examinations or a 
period of probation leading to membership. It may have been in- 
corporated later than 385. Its curriculum included first of all 
philosophy, then,—its greatest glory,—mathematics and mathemati- 
cal astronomy, then lexicography, very little in the way of empirical 
nature study and very much in the way of statecraft. ‘‘ The Acad- 
emy became a training ground in statecraft as well as in science, and 
by the end of Plato’s life it had become a real political influence in 
the Greek world ’’; but its influence was least in Athens. ‘‘All over 
Greece his pupils were playing their parts in the different states.’’ 
Plutarch wrote, ‘‘Plato sent from among his associates Aristonymus 
to the Acadians to organize their constitution, Phormio to Elis and 
Menedemus to Pyrrha. And Eudoxus drew up the laws for Cnidus, 
and Aristotle for Stagira; but these men were companions of Plato.’’ 

As to the order in which the dialogues were written, Field accepts 
the major findings of stylistic investigators such as Lewis Campbell, 
Dittenberger, Lutowslawski, and others, dividing the dialogues into 
the early, the middle, and the late groups. The Phedo and the 
Symposium come at the end of the first group, about 384 or 383. The 
Republic begins the middle group, although the first book was prob- 
ably written earlier. Field thinks the Republic was probably com- 
pleted about 375, and the Theetetus about 369 or 368. The last 
period, including the Sophist, the Politicus, the Philebus, the Timeus, 
the Critias, and the Laws, extended from about 360 to the end of 
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Plato’s life. Although no claim of certainty is claimed for these 
dates, the author thinks some probability attaches to them because 
they are based on historical events referred to in the dialogues, on 
references to the dialogues by other writers, on stylistic considera- 
tions, and on references in one dialogue to another. 

In the discussion of the Socratic literature of the time of Plato, 
Field maintains that the real occasion for that literature was not 
the charges brought against Socrates at his trial by Miletus, but a 
pamphlet written by Polycrates and now lost. Of this rather 
voluminous literature the Memorabilia of Xenophon probably rep- 
resents the historic Socrates more faithfully than even the Apology 
of Plato. And yet, if we do not look too closely at details, ‘‘but 
consider the general impression that Xenophon seems to be trying to 
convey by his account of various conversations,’’ we shall find that it 
agrees very closely with the general impression that we get from most 
of Plato’s dialogues! ‘‘The main difference is in the range of sub- 
jects touched on by the Socrates of the two portraits,’’ Plato’s 
Socrates being less a practical councillor as to the everyday affairs of 
life, and Xenophon’s showing few signs of being interested in any 
problems not concerned with human conduct. 

If the relation of the friends of Socrates to the master was like 
the relation of the friends of Dr. Johnson to him, as Field maintains 
it was, then there was no Socratic school, properly speaking, and 
the diverging tendencies of those associated with him were to be 
expected. There was no one Socratic school, says Field, and Plato 
probably ascribes to his master more positive and systematic doc- 
trines than the latter was aware of as his own. ‘‘Few, if any, of 
the companions of Socrates appear to have owed their introduction 
to philosophic thought to him.’’ One of his companions is often 
said to have founded a school, namely, Aristippus; but Field points 
out that it could not have been the Aristippus who was with Soc- 
rates; for the Cyrenaic school originated too late for that. Just 
possibly, it was a grandson of the elder Aristippus that founded it. 
Moreover, ‘‘it is clear that nothing like the Cynic order existed be- 
fore Diogenes, and that all its most distinctive features were due 
to him.’’ ‘‘There was no Cynic school of philosophy, and ‘the way 
of life’ which the true Cynic preached went further than anything 
we can safely attribute to Antisthenes.’’ He did emphasize virtue 
as life’s goal, hard work as the means of attaining it, and the happi- 
ness that follows hard work as a lesser good. Field recites Aristo- 
tle’s report that according to Antisthenes it is impossible to contra- 
dict. Should anyone say that a triangle does not have three sides, 
he simply is not talking about a three-angled figure. The world is 
made up of simple reals that must be known separately and indi- 
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cated each by a single name. What these elements were it is 
difficult to say with certainty; but we can say with certainty that 
this doctrine is not nominalism, which is often ascribed to him. 
Speaking of the late Pythagoreans who were contemporaries of 
Plato, Field warns us they may have been as much indebted to Plato 
for some features of their mathematics and their astronomy as Plato 
was to them for others. The great service of the Pythagoreans to 
philosophy was ‘‘their notion of the determination of the Infinite 
by numbers,’’ and this dualism was a characteristic of their thought 
as it was of Plato and of early Greek thought from the time of 
Anaximander. 

Three appendices on ‘‘The Platonic Letters,’’ ‘‘ Aristotle on the 
Theory of Ideas’’ and ‘‘The Post-Aristotelean Tradition,’’ except- 
ing an ‘‘Index of Authors Quoted’’ and a ‘‘General Index,’’ com- 
plete the volume. 

Notwithstanding the courage and scholarship of this work, for 
which we have offered too little praise, one misses some things. One 
misses reference to the religious motive and tenor of practically all 
Greek philosophy. Aside from the suggestion that the Academy 
was, or may have been, a religious organization, no mention is made 
of the religious character of the thought and feeling of Plato and 
his contemporaries. Again, one misses any criticism of Aristotle’s 
inaccurate accounts of Plato’s theory of ideas, and one is surprised 
to find that ‘Field accepts Aristotle as final authority on all pre- 
Aristotelian philosophy. Our debt to Aristotle for his historical 
accounts of philosophical conceptions is, of course, enormous; but 
they are for the most part so brief and so completely determined by 
his interest in the exposition of his own thought that some recogni- 
tion of their limitations is to be expected from a writer of so great 
critical acumen. 

G. A. TAWNEY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower of Pisa. Lane Cooper. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1935. 102 pp. $1.50. 


This compact study of the historical evidence against accepting 
Viviani’s story about Galileo’s dropping weights from the tower of 
Pisa to refute Aristotle assembles all the facts and the relevant pas- 
sages. The case is fully documented that not Galileo, but an op- 
ponent, one Coresio, dropped the weights, and found that the heavier 
descended faster. Cooper is a Professor of English who was as- 
tounded to discover the ease with which his scientific friends accepted 
the authority of traditional legend on matters of the history of sci- 
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ence. Although the facts about this myth have been known in Ger- 
many and France for a generation, English-speaking writers and 
scientists have been content to repeat the old story. If Cooper con- 
tinues to exercise his critical scepticism upon the lumber of anecdote 
that forms the history of science for the average educated man, he 
will spend a busy and productive life, and will contribute mightily 
to furthering the understanding of the history and nature of science. 

This volume might well serve as the text for considerable reflection 
upon the origins of modern natural science. Not only does it find 
Galileo like his fellows turning from one tradition to another tradi- 
tion, rather than to direct observation of nature: it suggests that both 
traditions were really alternative interpretations and developments 
of Aristotelian thought. Cooper’s discussion of Aristotle’s own dy- 
namics is penetrating and stimulating; he concludes, ‘‘The scientific 
attitude to physics begins with Aristotle and no other man.’’ The 
more fully the record of late medieval thought is studied, the more 
it becomes clear that the most daring departures from ‘‘medieval’’ 
science were carried on within the Aristotelian framework and by 
means of critical reflection upon the Aristotelian texts. The father 
of modern science turns out to be none other than the master of them 
that know. It is needless to emphasize the far-reaching implications 
of this fact. 


J. H. RANDALL, JR. 


The Life of the Spirit in Contemporary Civilization. Water 
GoopNnow Everett. (The Foerster Lecture, 1933-1934, at the 
University of California.) New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
1935. 78 pp. $1.00. 


This beautiful little essay is a concise critique of that singleness 
of mind and devotion to truth which commonly goes under the name 
of the life of the spirit. Recognizing the essential innerness and dis- 
interestedness of this life, the author nevertheless refuses to identify 
it with ascetic mysticism. He criticizes some of the classic expres- 
sions of the spiritual life from three points of view: inner emotional 
health, sensitivity to social concerns, and recognition of objective 
reality. On the whole he follows Spinoza’s conception of the intel- 
lectual love of God, emphasizing, however, that this love, to be 
morally adequate, must not seek to free itself from human affairs, 
but include them in its all-embracing love of reality. This union of 
love and intellect he represents as emancipating the spirit from the 
more romantic ideal of Bergson and the super-naturalistic versions 
of mysticism. 


H. W. 8. 
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Bernard Bosanquet and his Friends: Letters Illustrating the Sources 
and the Development of his Philosophical Opinions. Edited by 

J. H. Murrueap. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. 

(Distributor, Macmillan Company, New York.) 326 pp. $3.75. 

Professor Muirhead has performed a pleasing and important 
piece of work in assembling and editing over one hundred letters 
written by and to the late Bernard Bosanquet. These letters have 
a delightful quality, even in the most polemic and technical passages. 
Bosanquet’s own letters show both his gracious spirit towards op- 
ponents and the diverse philosophic movements of his day, and also 
the resolute loyalty he consistently maintained to an established 
point of view which he adopted early in his career. Bosanquet was 
always ready to learn and fertile in developing new lines of thought. 
But the ‘‘development’’ was akin to rebuilding old forts, in order to 
strengthen them against new-fangled weapons; it was a kind of 
manoeuvring to find the answer that Plato supposedly might have 
given to errors that chronology prevented him from having once and 
for all spiked. Bosanquet was mouthpiece for a great tradition: he 
was consciously such. In his own words: ‘‘I feel a sort of hold on 
tradition and its great incarnations, and feel more or less warranted 
as their interpreter’? (p. 217). This tradition was of course that 
from Plato through Hegel to Bradley; it included T. H. Green too, 
but it excluded, in Bosanquet’s judgment, Plotinus. 

This collection of letters also gives more light on an interesting 
chapter in the history of English philosophy. It brings in F. H. 
Peters, R. L. Nettleship, F. H. Bradley, Pringle-Pattison, S. Alex- 
ander, R. F. A. Hoernlé, James Ward, C. C. J. Webb, Dean Inge, 
Signor Vivante, and others. Students of English philosophy are 
once more put in debt to Professor Muirhead. 

S. P. L. 


Il Cardinale Tomaso de Vio Gaetano nel quarto centenario della sua 
morte. (Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, Supplemento Spe- 
ciale al Volume XXVII.) Milan: ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1935. 
v+ 166 pp. 10 Lire. 


The fourth centenary last year of the death of Cardinal Thomas 
de Vio Gaetano (1468-1534), better known perhaps by the latinized 
form of his name, Cajetanus, suggests the hope that the interest of 
scholars and philosophers may turn at last to that Renaissance 
opponent of scotism and averroism and to those movements of his 
times in which he participated. During the course of the year 
several of his works have been republished and several commemora- 
tive studies have appeared. The memorial volume of the Catholic 
College of the Sacred Heart of Milan contains several articles that 
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might stimulate and facilitate an awakened interest: a study of the 
career of Cajetan by Father Fei, an account of his works by Dr. 
Prandoni, and an excellent bibliography by S. Bozza. There are, 
besides these, essays on Cajetan’s criticism of the distinctio formalis 
of Duns Scotus, his doctrine of the immortality of the soul, his 
eschatology, his contribution as interpretor of and commentator on 
the ethics of Aquinas, his conception of the biblical canon. Of par- 
ticular interest, however, in view of the present-day concern with 
analogy is the brief but suggestive account of his de Nominum Ana- 
logia by Father Oddone in which his division of analogies into three 
kinds, analogies of inequality, attribution, and proportion, is set 
forth, as well as its relation to the analysis of Aquinas and the op- 
posed doctrines of some of his contemporaries. 
R. McK. 


Philosophy and the Concepts of Modern Science. Ottver L. REtsEr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1935. xvii-+ 323 pp. 
$3.50. 

There are two kinds of books on the philosophy of science: the 
kind which analyzes the concepts of science in terms of their opera- 
tional significance within the context of scientific inquiry; and the 
kind which employs the conclusions of the sciences for ulterior pur- 
poses—to construct a cosmology, to preach a moral, or to justify the 
ways of God or the universe to man. On the whole, Professor 
Reiser’s book falls within the second division, and it has the charac- 
teristic merits and defects of such undertakings—imaginative bold- 
ness coupled with an uncritical use of fundamental concepts. 

The book is difficult to summarize. It marshals much detailed 
factual information as data for a synthetic view of nature, and 
pleads for a naturalism which assigns an integral place for qualities 
and novelties and which recognizes the organic unity of the universe. 
The first of the two parts of the book is concerned with the physical 
sciences. Mr. Reiser tries to find in a modified emergent evolution- 
ism (which he regards as not dissimilar to dialectic materialism) a 
mediating alternative to mechanistic materialism and idealism. He 
argues for a revival of anthropomorphism and he exhibits alleged 
instances of its pervasiveness in theoretical physics. The argument 
is familiar: ‘‘crude materialism’’ is first refuted ; and then, in agree- 
ment with the common procedure of emergent evolutionist, a basis 
is sought in all phases of nature for emergents at higher levels. The 
result is that ‘‘something analogous to mind and purpose’’ is read 
back into the realm of ‘‘ physical reality.’’ 

Mr. Reiser examines the crisis in contemporary science and logic, 
and discovers that the integrity of the former is threatened by a lack 
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of coherent first principles, while the validity of the principles of 
the latter seem to be denied by the recent conclusions of atomic phys- 
ics. A key to these puzzles is found in the facts of light, and Mr. 
Reiser tries to show how the problems of the interaction of force and 
matter, of soul and body may be resolved by noting and ‘‘generaliz- 
ing’’ the traits of vision. Light is the link between logic and 
physics, atomism and continuity, mind and brain, the physical and 
spiritual. There is thus a fundamental kinship between light and 
‘‘life.’’ Indeed, light is God, so that the outcome of Mr. Reiser’s 
reflections on modern science is a ‘‘generalized’’ sun worship. 

The second part of the book is concerned with the social sciences. 
In it is traced the emergence of social patterns out of the larger 
physical background. Mr. Reiser views human history as the field 
for the operation of a ‘‘generalized’’ second law of thermodynamics, 
whereby the latter acquires a spiritual significance. The final note 
of the book is a plea for a ‘‘creative morality’’—the religion of 
humanism. 

The volume doubtless is the transcription of a vision concerning 
which Mr. Reiser feels keenly. However, most of it remains unin- 
telligible to one who hasn’t shared it; what is meant by ‘‘life’’ taken 
substantially, or by ‘‘mind’’ conceived as an extra dimension of 
space, for example, is fatally obscure. Perhaps Mr. Reiser will some 
day articulate and support by cogent arguments what it is he really 
sees. 


E. N. 
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Yahuda, A. 8.: The Accuracy of the Bible. Stories of Joseph, 
The Exodus, and Genesis illustrated and confirmed by the Egyptian 
Monuments and Language. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 
1935. xxxvii-+ 226 pp. $3.00. 

Roback, A. A.: I. L. Peretz. Psychologist of Literature. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sei-Art Publishers. 1935. 457 pp. $2.50. 

Brunton, Paul: A Search in Secret India. With a Foreword by 
Sir Francis Younghusband. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 
1935. 312 pp. $3.50. 

Brunton, Paul: The Secret Path. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. 1935. 222 pp. $2.00. 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 5, Heft 5. Bemerkungen zu Karl Marbes 
statistischen Untersuchungen zur Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung : 
Hans Reichenbach. Das Alter der Welt und die Energiequellen der 
Gestirne: EZ. F. Freundlich. Sind die Organismen mikrophysika- 
lische Systeme?: Erwin Biinning. Erginzende Bemerkungen iiber 
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Biologie und Quantenmechanik: Pascual Jordan. Pseudorationalis- 
mus der Falsifikation: Otto Neurath. 

Logos. Anno XVIII, Fase. 2-3. II pensiero filosofico di Fran- 
cesco Fiorentino nella storia della sua formazione: D. Bosurgt. Il 
problema dell’arte nella filosofia di Eraclito: M. F. Sciacca. Filo- 
sofia italiana: G. Mannarino. La funzione del ridere: V. Castaldi. 
L’individuo biologico in rapporto alla filosofia bergsoniana: L. 
Patané. la reazione contro lo storicismo: A. Altotta. Alcune con- 
siderazioni sulla situazione presente della filosofia in Germania e in 
Italia: F. Lombardi. 

Diz TATWELT. 11 Jahrgang, Heft 3. Die Einteilung und Abstu- 
fung der Werte: John Lard. Zum Problem der Ontologie: Franz 
Bohm. Philosophie und Sprache: Rudolf Eucken. Wang Yang- 
Ming: Carsun Chang. Objektiv—Subjektiv: Emil Ritter von 
Skramlik. Aus der weiten Welt des Geistes—Eine idealistische 
Kosmologie: Susanne Hampe. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Sixth International Congress of the History of Religions 
was held at Brussells September 16-20, 1935. The Congress was to 
have been presided over by M. Franz Cumont who was however 
unavoidably detained by illness from taking the chair. In his place 
Professor H. Grégoire of the University of Brussells presided. There 
were delegates from fifteen countries. The papers were presented 
under the following headings: questions of method; religions of the 
non-civilized peoples and folklore; Egypt and the ancient Near-East ; 
Greek and Roman; German, Celt, and Slav; Persian, Indian, and 
the Far-East; Islam; Judaism and Christianity. There were a 
number of official inaugural addresses by members of the Congress 
appointed by their respective governments to represent them. After 
the opening addresses at the first session, there was a general ad- 
dress by Professor Lévy-Bruhl on the subject of ‘‘The Religious 
Mentality of the Non-Civilized.’’ There is available a summary of 
the papers presented at the Congress and the complete proceedings 
will be published within a year under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Committee of Arrangements of the Congress. 














